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WILLIAM WIRT, Superintendent of Schools, Gary, Indiana 


“7 have read the book with great interest and find it a vivid 
picture of the difficult problem of actually doing in the school 
what we all know should be done there. But the story does 
a great deal more than show the difficulty of the problem. 
The successful way in which the difficulties have been over- 
come is an inspiration and should convince any teacher that 
the effort is worth while. The great problem for us as teachers 


today is to actually put into practice what we preach. ¢ 


ALBERT SHIELS, Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles, 


“Tt is a delightful thing to find a practical administrator who 
can see in the school organization not the end of education, 
but a necessary yet ever changing device for securing that end; 
whose understanding of the larger problems is so rea’ that he 
will not permit rules or traditions or habits, however sanctified 
by long custom, to deflect his attention from the real object 
of true education—the welfare of children. It is a look full 
of help and suggestion.” 


JOHN MARTIN, Board of Education, New York City, N. Y. 


‘* Were I an educational czar, I should issue an edict that every 
city teacher read this book three times during the vacation. 
If its spirit could take possession of every school, a revolution 
would be effected more fundamental than the glorious Russian 
Revolution.” 
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Volume VI 


MAINTENANCE OF STANDARDS IN ALL 
SCHOOLS AS A NECESSARY ELE 
MENT OF PREPAREDNESS 


A FEW short weeks ago there rang out 


the eall ‘‘to arms! The sovereign law 


making body in our land declared this nee 


essary to preserve our national integrity 
and honor. Instantly the manhoood and 
womanhood of our land sprang up to do 


their bit in the mighty struggle. Instine 


envisaged service in the trenches 
Later the 


tivelVy we 


as the sole means of vindication. 


idea otf and sueceor of those in 


Sustenance 


battle came to us as a necessary supporting 


measure. We were told that bread wins 
more wars than bayonets and bullets. And 
so preparation for the trenches and con 


servation of food became impelling slogans. 


Such were the fervor and patriotic zeal 


schools 


and 
College 


that industries, commerce 
and 
ted be 
cause of students volunteering to do their 
bit. It 


change the child labor laws so as to capital 


ize the 


threatened to be paralyzed. 


high school classes became depopulz 


was even proposed to 


Seriously 


labor of children in factories to a 


greater degree than ever before. A mighty 


protest went up all over the land against 


the proposed child labor legislation and the 


victory of child conservation so tardily won 
is made permanent. 
Then came a message from the Presi 


dent, from a National Advisory Council, 
and even from the War Department, that 
the greatest efficiency in every line, even 
eould best be 


and conserved by the most expert technical 


in military science, achieved 
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! t tl t ittend sch ] I r re I } 
4 ld ors nov r t ts ter 1 
‘ il \ young ind w n ¢ 
r 1 use their time to the y be 
ud e, except suck ~~ ind it nen . 
ea tor med te pr i emy ent ns 
! ; ‘ , Sane ¢ ta ‘ 
e posit e branch of t tary s 
e, which ] tior i he so well filled by 
else All et | n tl é tary sel 
ina is I iriy as |} role i hig . 
sl 1 remain in sehool thr the entir 3 
Vhen the " vel whether with i few 
months or ter many i t will be such 
demands upon t ‘ try for me ind women of 
scientific knowledge, té i] skill and genera 
‘ Iture is ha never te re ne to any ¢ ntrvy 
The world must be re t This country must 


past nh agri ture, manufacturing and commerce 
} 

ind also in the things of cultural life art era 

trors mins scientif diseovery 


Russia and China are awakening to new life and 
are on the eve of great industrial development 
They will ask of us steel, engines and ears for 
railroads, agricultural implements and machinery 
for industrial plants They will also ask for men 
all these and to direct much of their devel 
opment in every line. England, Franee, Italy and 
the central empires have thrown into battle a very 
large per cent. of their educated and trained men, 
including most of the young professors and in 
structors in their universities, colleges, gymnasiums, 
lyeees and publie schools. Their colleges and uni 
versities are almost empty The young men who 
would under normal conditions be receiving the 
education and training necessary to prepare then 
for leadership in the future development of these 
countries are fighting and dying in the trenches. 
All these countries must needs go through a long 
period of reconstruction, industrially and in many 
other respects Our own trained men and women 
should be able and ready to render every possible 
assistance 

Therefore a_ right conception of patriotism 
should induce all students who ean not render 
some immediate service of great value to remain 
in college, concentrate their energies on their col 
lege work, and thus be all the more ready and fit 
when their services may be needed either for war 
or for the important work of reconstruction and 
development in our own and other countries when 


the war shall have ended. 


have a new significance in tl minds « 
people everywher Everv li fe} 
deavor, military or industrial, in seeking 
brains and developed s turns to the unl 
versit ; ind teenni SCl ‘ | I eX 
ample n this erisis when I 1 eng 
neering experts they go to tl iniversities 
when they need physicians, or n wit! 
legal lore they turn to the universities 


when they need men with cool heads to 


command in the heat of battle they turn to 


our boys in the cadet corps, when they need 
men to survey the resources of the natio1 
they turn to our universities; when they 
need men to speed up the production of 
the fields, the forest, the mine or the fae 
tory they turn to our higher institutions 
of learning; when they need those with 


; 


softened touch, refined emotions, to soothe 
the fevered brow, to perform the most try 
ing ministrations to friend and foe alike 
they turn to the girls in our colleges; when 
they seek men with power of organization 
to marshal and conserve all the great forces 
of the nation they turn to our great uni 
versity leaders. They tell our boys in col 
lege that if they are pursuing studies in the 
law, in medicine, in engineering, forestry, 
or whatsoever skill or craft to stick to their 
laboratories and their books as their skill 
may soon be needed in the great titanic 
struggle 

This will mean a new evaluation of the 
productive power of education. This re- 
valuation will not be for this calamity 
alone, but will be a permanent recognition 
of the function that education must assume 
toward every human endeavor. If so con- 
sequential in the hour of struggle, how 
vastly more important in times when de 
liberation can focus all the scientifie re 
source upon the problems which await 
men’s solution. 

Not only will the higher schools be thus 


recognized, but from the lowest grade to the 
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lefense In all high schools y h dome 
ween sewing, cooking, sanitation, ete 1s 
t rht units of time should be iven in the 
r and fall to sewing for the Red Cross and 
for | | charities Classes for grown-up won 
1 be formed in which practical instruct 
in be given largely by lecture and demonstration 
Servation and n se of fo 
i ill boy ind girls who 1 not attend tl 
1ay sé ons of the h 1 sel s cont lat 
classes should be formed, to meet at such times 
as may be arranged dur ng working hours or n 
th evening All cities should maintain evening 
schools for adult men and women In cities hav 
ing considerable numbers of immigrants, evening 
schools should be maintained for them with classes 
in English, in civies and such other subjects as will 


be helpful to these foreigners in understanding our 


industrial, social, eivie and political life. 


Have we not with us an opportunity, 
yea, an obligation to teach the pupils the 
duty of conservation not only of the mate 
life, but 
the conservation of their 


Should not a 


rials for the sustenance of even 
more important, 
time and their brain power? 
boy who deliberately wastes his time and 
opportunities in school be made to feel that 
turned a 
eall to 


made to feel that to work 


he is a slacker no less than if he 
deaf 
Should he not be 


in opposition to the welfare of his school is 


ear to the nation’s arms ? 


as traitorous and treasonable as to conspire 
against the welfare of his country? 
England, for example, has awakened to 
the extreme importance of keeping her edu 
cational system to its highest efficiency. At 
the outbreak of the war they made a sad 
mistake. A policy of retrenchment in pub- 


lie edueation was started as soon as the war 


began. It is reported that a member of 
parliament said that ‘‘several hundred 
thousand children are out of school, and 


that the whole English school system will 
have to be rebuilt. It is as much in ruins 
as is Louvain.’’ 


} 


To solve the problem blocked out for us 
we must not only emphasize full school at 


tendance and regularity, but also the best 
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quality of instruction. This means that 


there must be a sufficient number of teach 


ers possessed of the hi rhest possible degree 


f competence. Unless we take care there 


will be a lowering of the quality of the 


teaching staff. Large numbers of the most 


eapable will be drafted into various forms 


of national leaving the 


service, 


and minister to the needs of 


poor ones to 
the children. Already the supply of high 
and 


trial arts, technical sciences and as coaches 


grade young men for manual indus 


of athletics, has become so small that it is 


practically impossible to supply the de 


mands. Even before the declaration of war 


there was crying need for better qualified 


teachers. A vast number of our schools art 


ified teach 


in low gear because poorly qual 


ers can not shift them to high speed. 
About fifty 


per cent. of all ildren in the 


land attend rural schools at some pet d of 
t} elr lives. Those Sc! ools. ree rd ne tot 


United States Bureau of Edueatior ; 


are in sore need of better qualified teachers. At 
east one third of the rural teacl s for the « l 

t j at li ¢ h i Fessi t 7 I ‘ 

average scholarship of this class of untrained 

teachers is little more than an eighth-qrade edu 
ition. There are 212,000 one-teacher rural s ls 

in the United States. It is conservative, therefor 


to say that there are 70,000 rural teachers in this 


country with only an elementary education and 
There is one state in the 


£000 tear 


no professional training 


Union that has over hers, with only 


seventh-grade education and no professional train 


ing, in charge of its rural schools this year. Ther 


are several states that number their rural tea 


in this class by the thousand and 


states that count their rural teachers in this class 


by the hundred. 


Another third of the rural teachers of the 
United States have only a limited amount of pro 
fessional training and on an average their scholar 


ship is not above the tenth grade, that is, a two-year 


high-school education eyond tl eighth rade 
There are at least 70,000 teachers in this class 
4 majority of the remaining one third of the rural 


teachers of our country have on the 


average only 


ludes 


a four-vear high-school education, which in 














demanded and received more ? 
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most fundamental? Is there n 


are tl 

danger that the ideal of efficiency in gan 
ful occupations may crowd out all other 
deals and its dominance mean dang 


Kifficiency in gainful occupations unmod 
fied by higher ideals means selfishness and 


Mere efficiency 


ll opportunity for fostering the develop 


rdidness. may crowd out 
a 
ment of altruism and of the 
ments contributory to 


National 


that a country 


superiority should not mean 


rhtiest 


is the greatest, the mig 


which can achieve the most for itself, can 


most completely dominate all others for its 


We should not alone ask 


strong its 


own selfish ends. 
how extensive its domains, how 
efficient its 


fertile its fields, how shrewd its 


army, how navy, how rich its 


mines, how 


Should we not also ask how fine are 


men. 
its schools, how justly governed its cities, 
how empty its jails and poorhouses, how 
unnecessary its hospitals, how justly its 
laws administered, how free from vice, 
graft and corruption, how charitable and 
magnanimous its people, how developed its 


ideals of freedom, what its rank in the 


9 


world ’s democracy 


In this education for larger citizenship 


every means in every grade must be em 


ployed to instill worthy ideals of conduct 


and character. Every possible attempt 


should be 


sciences, To 


made to awaken dormant con 


arouse the nobler sentiments 


and to inspire manly and womanly im 


pulses. Emotions are the mainsprings of 


life. 


and all else w 
rf 


Properly develop the nobler emotions 
ill follow—even efficiency. 
Instead of following Huxley’s idea that 
education should develop the mind into a 
clear, cold logie engine, should not we also 
follow Milton, 
should fit the 


fully, justly 


who says that edueation 
individual to perform skill- 
and magnanimously all the 


arts of peace and all the arts of war? 


Edueation should be a means of awaken 
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stinets, a means of refining the soul and 


purging it of all that is base and ignoble, 


the n n f timulatine 
means OF stimulatil 0 | 


forms of unselfish social service. The 


highest 
creat 
demand im- 


problems of the world which 


mediate solution if our civilization is to e1 
dure are not questions demanding alone 
technical skill, but are great social and 


moral There is skill enough, 


quest IOnS. 


scientific knowledge enough ava lable, ll 


there were only courage enough, 


im 
and unselfishness enough in their 


enough, . 
application. No one of them demands any 


special amount of shrewdness or technical 
skill. <A strict application of the Ten Com 
mandments on the part of all men, on the 
part of all nations, would solve every really 


great question confronting the world. 
Should the present crisis be still with us 


should new emergencies 


a decade hence or 


confront us, may we have as a national 


contribution of the combined wis 


dom and insight of the 


asset, the 
nome, industry, sO 
ciety and political organization, emerging 
publie 
t} 


Ta 
il 


from the highest grades of our 
schools a errand army of vouth such as 
beheld, 


strong of brain, sound in mind, 


has never physically fit 


world 
with sein 


senses alert, hands trained to 


tillating eve, 


a high degree of skill, with abounding 


patriotism, brave of heart, tempered judg 
ment, broadened ideals of citizenship, ready 
to give their all to the eause of human free 
dom, fraternity and justic 

This is the task of education in all grades 
education 


of our schools. The problem of 


recognized as the problem 


will become 


fundamental to all others Even that of 


war at the present moment is less signifi 
cant than ultimate edueation, for all war is 
occasioned by miseducation, and wars and 
rumors of war shall not be banished from 
the earth till all men everywhere shall have 


become educated to the highest degree in 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL MEASUREMENTS OF 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 


M CHi 1s heard nowadays abo it measure 


t asslfiv them nt rroups f ba kward. 
normal and bright, and to adapt the in 
n to their various needs In this 
passion for measurement little is heard 
’ ut the need Lor suen measurement , 
res and INnlVePrsIities ; neverthn eSS., A 
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“W organized social rT ip Ne Te S a 
Y nt | al iné 17 | r) ’ nrTeay ] ’ f 
painiul alootness; and in contempla of 


im he stands aghast In short, he is sub 

merged by a dense ignorance regarding 
’ ’ ’ 

the steps to take n adjusting himself to the 


new environment And the institution is 
qually lwnorant about the freshmal! 
True, he brings some grades indicative of 


ertain academic records he has achieved 


f his real self—of his social qualities ur 
lored bv familys prestig or lack of it 
f his cherished aims and ambitions. and 
ibove all, of his true intellectual status 
the institution knows almost nothing. In 


view of such a colossal array of igwnorata 


pertaining to the eollege freshman o 
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also made to the parents for information 


and cooperation 


6. The gymnasium director furnishes 


any significant facts which appear in the 


physical examination. 


7. During the first 


month of the school 


year all freshmen attend a course given 


by the writer entitled Methods of 
which is supplemented by individual con 


Study, 


ferences for students who have peculiar 
difficulties in studying effectively.’ 

8. At the end of each quarter of the un.- 
instructors are asked for sug 


\ ersity year, 


gestions and recommendations concerning 
the students in their classes. 

9. In addition to the close supervision 
over class room work whi h prevalls 
university at large, advisory relations are 
the 


activities of the student. 


non-secholastie 
At the opening 


also maintained over 
of every quarter, each student fills out a 
blank indicating the activities and obliga- 
tions he is assuming in addition to the work 


incidental to his studies; further, the Daily 


Maroon (the university newspaper) is 
watched, and records are kept in the 
office of the social and athletic activities 


of students in this school. 

10. The final feature of the plan is a 
system of psychological tests conducted by 
the writer, and this discussion will be de- 
voted chiefly to this phase of the system. 

It is the 
methods by which the psychological meas- 
Suffice it to say, 


impossible here to describe 


urements are secured.” 
a series of standard psychological tests has 
to measuring 


been arranged with a view 


material presented in this course see 
‘*‘How To Use Your Mind,’’ 


Lippincott Company, 1916. 


1 For the 
the writer’s book, 
Philadelphia, J. B 

The tests described in detail, together with 
complete description of the other phases of the sys 
tem, in the writer’s monograph, ‘‘The Scientific 


Re v. Mon. 


Psychological Review Co., 


Study of the College Student,’’ Psychol. 
- ma 2 


” 
Princeton, N. J. 


Sup., Vol 
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representative intellectual operations. , By 
a special method of combination the stand 


ings in several tests are consolidated into 


a single score for each individual which is 


taken as a tentative measure of his inte 
ligence. It represents that which has 
come to be designated ‘* general intel] 


recognized by common sense in 
brightness, and 


defined 


gence, si 


such terms as. native 


‘mother wit’’; more accurately 
by Stern as ‘‘ the general capacity of an 
individual consciously to adjust his think- 


ing to new requirements; it is general 


mental adaptability to new problems and 
conditions of life.”’ 


this stage in 


It would be unseemly at 
development of mental tests, to regard this 
reneral in- 


score as a perfect measure of 


telligence, so it is regarded chiefly as of 


tentative value, its real virtue to be re- 
vealed by the aid it gives in educational 
Furthermore, it is not 
based 


upon the measurement of all degrees of in 


administration.‘ 


regarded as an absolute measure, 


telligence ; instead, it places the individual 
only with reference to the other members 
of his this 


tains strictly to the intellectual operations 


group. Again, measure per- 


of the student: it does not give information 


about emotional and _ volitional traits. 
Finally, it should be noted that this meas- 
only 
the 


individual; it is not a qualitative expres 


ure is merely quantitative, statin 


ha 
how much intelligence is displayed by 
pia) : 


sion, which shows the streneth of various 
intellectual traits other 
It may be that a method will ultimately 


relative to each 


8 W. Stern, ‘‘ Psychological Methods of Testing 


Intelligence,’’ tr. Whipple, Baltimore, Warwick & 
York, 1914, p. 3. 
4 The 


other measures of intelligence as can be obtained 


measures have been correlated with such 


grades (a notoriously imperfect measure of intelli 


I een 


gence), with which a correlation of 43 has 


found, and with estimations of instructors, with 
P 


which a correlation of .65 has been found. 
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be devised whereby measurements will be telligently with cases of academ 


made on a qualitative basis, but at the pres- quency 

ent stage of the development of mental tests § But the aead lelinquent is 1 

such uses are unwarranted, consequently, the oply one benefited by su ster 

this measure is regarded as one of amount) The exe ptionally able student also re 
In view of these limitations a pfac- ceives attention and encourag t for 


tical-minded critic might question sharply the develop 5 


what service ean be rendered by such nar- Given a system of measurements such a 
row measures of intelligence in a collegiat this and a x irricu 1 
institution, In answering this question it assign to the abler student a aad Col 
must be pointed out that any practical mensurate with his capacity, t} 
utilization of tests such as is here proposed him to reach a point of development 
requires a condition that provides other higher than that to be obtain 1 trom ti 
measures of the student and a flexible cur- doing of merely average tasks irther 
riculum that will permit the adaptation of more, it S101 y happens t 
the courses of study to the capacities of dent, though ex 

a) 
lifferent students. { With such facilities for ing only a mediocre grade of work; but 
their administration,’ pSvchologieal tests are ne 8 shown evidence thal I possesses 
found useful in the following definite ways ability better than average, he is incited 


l. They furnish a scientific basis for to make greater effort and assert his right 


the arrangement of students on a seale of ful place In the group he stimulat iY 
telligence ranging from brightest to effect of such an appeal is beyond quest 
dullest, and in an institution that has for and results in raising standards of work 
its motto, ‘‘ to demand from each student +. Psychological sures i 
according to his ability,’’ they assist in ther in crouping students a rding to 
rationalizing this demand. tellectual homogeneity, If an institut 
2. They furnish an intelligent approach maintains several sections in tl Sal sub 


to the most vexatious problem of educa- ject, each section may be arranged so as to 


tional administration The de] ng nt stu include persons of about t San evel of 
dent. The query conti ially in the mind intelligence The write! S aware that 


of the administrator is, what is the cause arguments are presented a st such a 
of this failure? Is the student unable to plan of instructior but 


do good work or is he lazy? Or are there’ where the plan has been fairly tried and 


other factors that hinder him? With the the groupings scientit ide. the re 





variety of measures mentioned above, the sults have favored tl] rrouping 
administrator can decide with consider use of tests w rreatly { 
able confidence whether a failure is due to grouping 
lack of intellectual ability, or to lack of 5. One not unimportant tage of 
effort, or to some other disturbing factor this svstem of edueat tratiol 
such as the necessity of working too hard jg that by means of th ant f 
for self-support, to the possession of too measures mperso!r 
much spending money, or to undue social tached to the rulings of t :dministrator 
activity. Possessed of the manifold meas 

. sF. E. Clerk. (‘17 4 y 
ures which are provided by this system, entiis Retediins te i ; ga] : 7 


the educational administrator ean deal in uary 1917, Vi 











a feature tactically valuable when dealing 


with unsympathetie or belligerent parents 


When 


obj CTive 


the administrator can display such 


te 


data as measurement charts 


based upon a careful study of their off 
ring, the parents are usually e 
vinced that the institution 1s acting not 


upon ecaprice or impulse, but upon sober, 


well-considered evidence—usually far be 


vond that possessed by the parents. 


6. The effect of this plan upon the moral 


of the student body is also among its ad 


Sinee to the exceptionally able 


Vantages 


tudents is given the assurance that their 


superior will receive adequate 


capacil 1eS 
full ex 
the 


outlet, with strone incentives for 


ertion of their powers, and to dul! 


students is given the assurance that they 


will receive sympathetic understanding 


and will not be overburdened with de- 


are im 


school TO 


mands bevond their reach, all 


with the desire of the 


presse d 
render the best service possible to every 


individual. In the institution under dis 


cussion this attitude is reflected in a very 


gratifying spirit of loyalty and confidences 


In discussing this subject one is fre- 
quently asked if psychological tests may 


not be used as entranee examinations in 


order to determine who shall enter the in 


Desirable as such an end might 


stitution 


herein deseribed do not 


be. the tests as 
that purpose as it is ordinarily un- 
Indeed, it is doubtful if 


use of intelligence tests will ever be justi- 


serve 


derstood. such 


fied, for even if there existed a flawless 
series of tests by which the bright and 
dull might be differentiated with per 
feet accuracy, still it would not be pos- 


sible to foretell whether or not a bright 
student would be willing to use his mental 
favorable 


Aceord 


does not use the re 


ity or would have conditions 


for the exercise of his abilities 


| 


ingly, the university 


sults of the tests as arbitrary standards of 
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1am 1ss1on., 


Each new student is examined 
at the opening of the school year, and if 
appears to be of unlikely 
} 


per he Ss given a prot 


by the tests hi 


per d 


aationary 


often of an entire year, in which to adjust 


himself to the conditions of university lif 


If after a year of trial under supervised 


eond TIONS, he fails TO cope Wi1tn the CO! 


ty life, the findings ot 
‘onsidered to have been cor 


roborated and he is dropped. On _ the 
hand, if a 


who ranked hig] 


student does work 


otner poor 


in the results of the test, 


the all-round nature of the informatio 
at the disposal of the oftice permits a fu 
investigation of his case, and if he is work 


ing under handicaps they are discovered 


and removed if possible. Accordingly, as 


to whether or not a student shall be 


a chance to enroll and remain in the 


tution, the whole service of the 


the direction of justice for all 


the oft expressed hope that 


such tests may be used in giving vocational 


direction it should be emphatically stated 


that they are not used, in e present 1 


stanee, in guiding the student into one field 


As stated above. the measure 


or another. 


IS only a one and does not 


the kind of 


which a student may display most 


quantitative 


indicate intellectual capacity 


advan 


tageously. ‘The nearest approximation to 


tests 


rendered by the 
that 


a vocational service 


consists in the fact the office informs 
prospective employers howa student ranks 
intelleetualy compared with his fellows\ 

It is that the tech- 


nique of this method of studying college 


needless to remark 
students is still in course of development 
The plan as here outlined is continually 
being amended and refined. Many prob 
lems of method must still be solved, such 
as better selection of tests, more economical 
methods of administering them, weighting 


tests, all of which require the active co 
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number of investiga 

vy of situations. Ever 
ively brief period of four 
confines of 


method has demon 


years, however, and within the 


1 points the way 


velopment of 


DD. Kirson 


o al 
I also 


might appear to be 


sociology, law. hy 


. , 4] 
CS INnVOLVeS eT! 


mMmomics and his 


plac d upon 


rovernment 


where, there is a new 


The pointer now directs attention 


C1VICS, 


purpose and results of citizenship 


rather than to the machinery by which gov 


ernment is accomplished. The real subject 
of civies is the individual and his develop 
ment in to the numerous units of 
social organization. Man is independent 


and dependent; he is dependent in his in 


1 Read May 28, 1917, at Conference « 


New 


n Civi 


under auspices of 








ool children deserve to be cred 


their 


telligence 


rie and 


powers in ¢ivie reas 


judgment must be 


rather than be dependent upon hazy men 
! f examples and ideals of civie rig 
eousness and power. The elementar 
school children are being inducted into a 
;dult world, and their preparation fo1 . 
life must not be deferred until they ) 
proach tl irs when tl ire to enter t 
fields of « mpetition or are in sight of a 
mdary school, 
In a broad sense, civics may be inter 
preted as life itself It is a physical, a 
mental, and a moral growth. Civie-mind 


development of a 


view—it 1s the creation of a eonselousness 
and a conscience of democracy It is a 
gradual evolution of individualism and 
egoism into willing subordination to and 


cooperation in social well 


With this concept of eivies 


are 
in the publie 
schools, it 1s obvious that eivies should 
oecupy no mean place in the curriculum of 
elementary schools, which are the main fae 
tors in the Americanization of the 
population. This is emphasized in a 


like New York where 


derived from 


youthful 
City 


a heterogeneous popu 


lation, every section of the 


vlobe, contributes to the difficulties in fos 


tering national and social ideals. 


spirit 
There is no reason why a particular upper 


erade should indieate the correct time at 


which instruetion in ecivies should be be 


The development of civie conscience 


Miln. 
is slow and eontinuous in organization. 
as that of 


The child’s world IS as real 


his parents. His activities are numerous; 
his participation in unfolding the prob- 
lems of communities is vital, though insuffi- 
ciently appreciated by himself and the 
adults responsible for his inefficiency as 
well as for his general environment. 

The ecivie content of his ordinary econ 
tacts with life form useful points of depar- 


The 


ture for building up civie thinking. 
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policeman, the fireman, the butcher, the 
baker, the milkman, the street cleaner, tl 
motorman, the chauffeur, the janitor, the 
medical inspector, the school nurse, the 
minister, the doctor, the teacher sugges 
once appropriate topics in civics. Herein 
Sa rich subj ma I I t 
er Who d sires ) ad i 

reciprocal relations existing 
dren's world arising from these services 
; \ rhe prineiples of ¢ s, la 
nomics and hygiene w h are there 

ined are mers expande t 
world without underg gy deg n in 
form or depreciation in value 

The possibilities of civic instruction that 


are to be based upon a discussion of current 


topies suitable for the minds of children 
are almost unlimited The reactions of 
childhood to large problems such as child 
labor, woman suffrage and political plat 


forms are well worth considering, 


though they may be, inasmuch as they r 


veal the state of development of d's 

nd at particular times These ar s 
vital in connection with English, compos 
on, writing, declamation, debate, as is the 


which give information 


books 
not necessarily test the ment 
equipment of childhood. 

With numerous nationalities represented 
in a grade, there is abundant opportunity 
to discover national variations and to point 
out the principles of civies which are as 
common to all as the red blood flowing be 
neath the many-colored skins to maintain 
life. 

In a republic, popular education is re- 


the 
Mere knowledge does not constitute eduea 


carded as cornerstone of democracy. 


tion. From the standpoint of service to 
the community, the college professor with 
all his book learning may be far less impor- 
tant and more reactionary in civie develop- 
the man edueated in the strict 


ment than 


school of experience, where he has acyuired 
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Kormal 


background 


York C 


ion 


During 








precepts Concrete experience 1s more ust 
ful than abstract teaching. Living ecivieall) 


makes stronger impressions 


ting to memory gems recording the virtues 


of others. 
The 
Historical 
The sy 


be to help the child realize himself as a member 


same committee of the American 
Association 


ecial aim in the teaching of civies sh 1 


litical group that does work for |} 


of each p 


It is true that it is necessary to help th 
child realize himself, but the purpose al d 
worth of civics are lost if it stops at the point 
of realization. It is insufficient to impart 


knowledge about the most important things 


which are done in the interest of society or 


to give information regarding the division 


of labor among the various political units 


constituting society. [It is inadequate to 


enlighten the mind as to the methods and 


machinery through which members of vari 


ous groups work; nor. indeed, is a satis! 


1 


tory end attained through pointing out the 


interchange of honest Service for honest 
support. All these are purely intellectual 
attainments. The civie spirit demands the 
education of the emotions and indeed the 


development of the physical body. 


A feeling of responsibility is not aroused 


by the mere knowledge of facts A eon 


seliousness of duties is not fostered neces 


sarily by information concerning one’s 


rights\ The childhood 


be moulded and the impress of civie virtue 


character of must 


must fix in consciousness a willingness to 


respond through self-government in the in 


terests of the community. Rights and 
duties should go hand in hand, though they 


are all too frequently dissociated in the 


minds of men. Their true relation must be 
emphasized and the idea of rights must not 
be paramount to the idea of duties. 

Society as a whole is comprised of nu 


merous units, all of which present peculiar 


functions and elaborate types of machinery 
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to the performan eC 4 
tions. There is the family, the neighbor 


hood, the eitv, the county, 


the state and the 
The child is a member of all 
He 


his participation in the life and 


lation, 


units. has rights and duties 


these 
virtue of 
growth of each of them. It is a part of the 
modern idea of civies that the school should 
teach responsibility for initiative, coopera 
tion and subordination of self in each of 


these particular social and political group 


Ings. 


While society as a whole is built up of 


these various units, all of them may be re 
solved into the individuals comprising 
them. In the consideration of a method of 


approaching ClV1¢S SO as to secure the great 


the te 


est effectiveness for acher or the 


} 


a synthetic method is far more valu 


} 


pupil, 


able than an analytic method. To enable 


a child to grasp his relation to his own fam 


ily is a stepping stone to an intelligent con 
eption OF Nis Clvie relations to the state o1 
he nation. 

Society may be regarded as a series of 


individual 


eoneentrie ecireles possessing the 


as a common eenter. The outmost cireum 


ference embraces all 
though the area involved consists of an ag 
gregate of individuals whose various com 


binations are delimited by the severally 


[The suecessive cir 


illed the 


lesser circumferences. 
cles from within outward may be ec: 
the the 


eounty, the state, the nat 


family, neighborhood. city, the 


ion. 
If one carefully analyzes the content of 
civies as centering in the individual and 
lines, there ap 


voing therefrom in direct 


pear a number of radii pointing out spe 


each 


These 


cifie eivie faetors extending through 
circle to the widest circumference. 
health, 


education, beauty and efficiency as consti 


radii point out justice, industry 
tuting the main lines of civie produetiv 


ness, 


Health involves the various problems re- 





} 
laALITLY 


o” to food. 
ease preventio 

Justice ineh 
tive institutiol! 
Edu 


museums, plac 


+ 
Call 


Industry 


pu 


res 


may 


lamental 


In an out] 
] 


publie schools. 
bulk of ¢i 


the 


Vie I 


ne 


during | 


maximum num 


This makes 


In @lLV1ICcS SO 
posed 
reached 


themes must 


-ontent 
county, 
pansive 
material 


sion of 


that 


SCHOOL A 


water supple s. housing. dis 


n 


hospitals, ete 


ides police, penal and corree 


is, the courts, the militia 


eS ) 


f amusement, ete 
? | 2 ] 


vers iaWws, 


FOmMmme 
‘onservation ol 


’ no 
bill 


prevention, 
ecomplishment 

through he 

and the 


the @ 


rposes parents, 


+) 
if 


ha mn, 


istom house, 


not intended isive 


I a Cclassinea 


lon 


} 


COuUTSeS ¢ f eClV1eS with 


reli 


fundamenta 


elementa 


cover various 


it 1s imperative 


naterial into the 
riod of 


ber of children are 


ime for 


at 


to Irame a courst 


necessary 


the main elements are dis 


seventh erade 


Is 


nea 
‘ 


development of civic 


the 


through 


eontinuous 


life By grading 
? 


\ 


+7 ; 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
REFORM OF ENGLISH EDUCATION 
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- 
‘aptured ths 


40) davs 


ner review 


Mathematics and lang 
| pupils in trouble, an 


] + 
elremen 


1 «é } 
Wiil Ma Ke 


pupil. Reduced to fis 


] 


3.169 pupils is 2 218 pupil 


t of $99 0). 


city of $90,000 


also saved by 179 spec 
he atte ndat c he t ital $8,000 

vy, the report says 

Fae sttendence dusius the © , OPENING OF THE NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS 

truly remarkable, THE sel yea gan on September 10 with 
‘lie and parochial schools 

throughout the city. Almost 800,000 pu] 

are enrolled in the former and the ( 


schools have more than 90,000 in their classe 


exact registration figures will be mad 


. . s 
yn September 17, after they 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
Proressor Epwarp S. Parsons was re 


1 as dean of rado ( 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
A SUGGESTION FOR TEACHER MEASUREMENT 
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ised, a 


structors a 


inute interpretat 
. different tests « ild be 


EDWARD SAFFORD 


QUOTATIONS 


THE EDUCATION REFORM BILL 
BRITISH PARLIAMENT 


BEFORE THE 


+ 


Wuen Mr. Fisher rose to 
Reform 

dressed a House as small as that 

Ke stimates 


past century and a 

al at the present moment 
continuity of progress, 

that Mr. Fisher’s proposals are 
developments of a century of 


sill, the full text 


the text-book, so far as possible, 
It is true that if this Bi 


zing orally 
publish to-day, had been issued 


ims to discourage \ vears ago it would have startled 
country; but since 
heer bliec interest in education 


students hich we 


that date so close ind « 


‘oOn- 


statements taken from the book. 


tinuous has 
public on September 17, after they have 


bee ai 
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tanding 
ne Bil 


simple ( 


f public 
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e ciauses regu 


and the employment 


persons; five clauses 


extending in various particulars 
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BOOKS AND LITERATURE 


EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS 


( ! lum thinking Alfred | H Quest 

he feeble-minded: Walter E. Ferna 

[The foreign student in the United States: M. 1 
Seyn ir 

Rate of « inges at adoles: ¢ Edw i] I I 
like. 

Psychological factor I vocational « t ( 
H mer Bea 

The teaching of legal bibliography: 1 7 
Hicks 

Is American higher ed ition improving? Nichol 
Murray Butler 

The Sch Review Se} 
[he junior college as an integral part of the } 


school 


system 
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FEDERAL AID FOR VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 








d nur is petit ly | lad 
{ ‘ tor rants 1) a r ¢ lu 
} r} ( l d t I I 
) t ; { 
I l 1 l i 
’ £ } | | 
} r ~ r Morr The rile 
’ =f | 4 
f ng / ha ' ! 
; } ‘ wae ; , + ’ ’ t 
} ppre ited th ‘ e and purpose t tl 
rie t VI rm re id t ] £ ‘ i} ré 
' tf put nds polit discussed, 
ad t eonelu rk ed that Se ? 
Morril chief desire w to do something for 
the farmer in return tor Ipport in de ! 
th tariff reform v he din hand. A 
un devoted to the fortuitous p1 
rl tary tra rin land t coileges 
P I | | \ i l the Subst it 
Developr ts of the Mor Act, and discuss 
‘ tl ‘ tl preced 1 tl re t 
t fort x t pri pie 
federal to t d of \ 


pe diture tT mone fore a sound educatior 

policy and system of supervision and control 
have been formulated There is a danger that 
this important defect may lead to a repetition 


if the development of the land grant colleges, 
which for more than thirty years failed to make 


tribution to education, 
shown by the small number of students 


the inadequacy of the curricula which are com 


pared at intervals of about twenty-five years 


The success of the land grant ¢c lleges was no 
issured until each state re cognized the need of 


+ 


them and began to mtributions which 


make cr 
have far outstripped the contributions of th« 
federal government mtate generosity is no 


] 


stimulated merely by bounty, but by 


need. The 
federal govern 
; } 


present time is to estab 


federal 


a recognition of the educational 


that th 


vreatest contribution that the 


ment can make at the 


sh a strong and influential Department of 


f conducting edu 


purpose 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARC! .ND 


STATISTICS 


SUPERVISED STUDY ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


DvurRING the spring of 1916, the writer mad 


an investigation of the 


school and me study, ete., were rece 1 
from 1,661 high-school pu 3 One of the 
results of the investigat was the discover 
that Pa coast high-s 1 pupils spend an 
average of 95 minutes a day in s stud 

168 1 ites a day in | e stud wher 
Professor Heck’s study f Vir 1 hg 
si vols br ught out the f t tT t the hig 

pupils of that state spend 8 ites a 
day in s tud d 117 ites a day 
home study. 

In undertaking to explain this difference of 
13 minutes a day in school stud ivor of 
the Pacifie coast high-school pupils d t 


} 


were employing a lengthened period for super 
vised study the indications were clear that the 
pupils in a school which provided larg: 

portunities for supervised school study did not 
need to spend as much time n home study as 
did the pupils of a school where there was no 
supervision of school study. Following is the 
way in which the four schools mentioned stood 


relative to home and school study: 


Time Spent in Su- Time Spent 
pervised Study Study at Home 
at School. Per Per Day, Mir 

School Day, Minutes ites 


Wash - . 134 34 
Wash 129 45 
Oakland, Calif . 102 62 


Eugene, Oregon 93 75 
io - 


Everett, 


Snohomish, 
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periods, where teachers n 
are taking work under them 
tion in their studies, an 
special f admin 
Hall. 

Answering a quest 


lengthened-period plan supervised 


heir pupils, 26 


upon the study h: 


+ , 
lengthe 


the 31 principals en 
period said that s 
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teachers and pupils were entering into the ex 
periment heartily and that the difficulties were 


being rap diy overcome Several ec illed atten 


upon the supervised study time of the pupils 
by talking too much; others mentioned the 
difficulty of finding teachers who had had any 
training in supervising study or teaching 
pupils how to study. 

Wherever the plan had been in use long 
enough to make possible the compiling of 
statistics as to the effect of supervised study 
on scholarship there was practically unan- 
imous agreement that the number of failures 
had been reduced and the standards of scholar 
ship had been raised. The high school at 
Snohomish, Washington, reports that the aver 
age percentage of failures in elementary al 
gebra for the two years prior to the adoption 
of supervised study was 28 per cent. But for 
the two-year period following the adoption o 
supervised study the failures in the same su 
ject were reduced to 17 per cent. Hoquiam, 
Washington, reports that the average marks 
of the students range 10 per cent. higher and 
that the number of honor pupils has been 
doubled since supervised study was introduced. 
The principal of the Areata high school, Cah 
fornia, reports that the average mark of the 
freshman class | 
cent. to 8215 per cent., during the first year 
of supervised study. Santa Cruz, California, 
comparing the year 1914-15, the last under 
the old plan, with the year 1916-17, the second 


year under supervised study, finds that the in 


been 157 per cent. ; the decrease In low 
marks, 230 per cent., and the decrease in 
failures, 188 per cent. Reno, Nevada, reports 
a decrease of 45 per cent. 1n the number of 
failures, and an increase of 24 per cent. in the 


} 


number of students making excellent marks 


Although not many of the principals had 
gathered special statistics on the question of 
the effect of supervised study upon the elimi 
nation of high-school students during their 
freshman year, there was a general expression 


of opinion that the decrease in the number of 





fa ires W suld react favoral iv upon the ¢ lin l 


nation problem. In the high-schools like Santa 
Ana, California, and Snohomish, Washington, 
each of which has had the lengthened period 
for four school years, there has been a very 
marked decrease in the number of pupils 
dropping out on account of failure 

There is considerable difference of opinion 
as to just the best length of period. The sixty 
minute period is the most popular on account 
of the ease with which it lends itself to 
schedule-making. The eighty-five- and ninety 
minute periods seem to be too long, both from 
the standpoint of fatigue on the part of pupils 
and difficulty of administration. The schools 
which have adopted the seventy r eight 
minute periods seem to think that they ar 
best. However, it will take further exper 
mentation to fully demonstrate the merits of 
the various period lengths 

This brief survey shows very clearly that 
supervised study is being thoroughly tried out 
by the secondary schools of the Pacific coast. 


Much valuable information is being collected 


> 
"7 
a 


ind the success of 
tried is encouraging others to undertake siz 
ilar experiments. It would not surprise the 
writer to discover that twice as many high 
schools were employing the lengthened pe riod 
plan for supervised study during the school 
year 1917-18, as have here been mentioned. 
WituiaM Martin Proctor 
INSTRUCTOR IN SECONDARY EDUCATION, 


LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR UNIVERSITY 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 
THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
THE DEPARTMENT OF CHILD HYGIENI 


Preventive medicine in schools—N. K 
FOSTER, medical director, public schools, Oak 
land, Cal. This is an act to conserve health 
of school children, as giving healthful environ 
ments or removing defects. Preparedness is 
the watchword of the day and it is well, for 
50 per cent. of our young men can not pass 
the examinations to enter the army and 60 


to 80 per cent. of our school children have 


defects which would cause that deplorable co1 
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le t HH x t stutter t hock 
t enti sp $ « disorder t d t 
temat rt re es if T i . I sue | I ire 
ce re er t develoy t hes d sg 
t he data as to how proceed ré 
r d r The pre t f t : 
' a ed Iree 8 progr 
‘ " rr , dar Th 
r t tuttering st ref 
i dar t : 
( r t ld 1 t rst t vear " 
t wt 4d ae r ‘ disorder é d 
r | | r ; + ed s far 3 poss : 
r | d eculiar systen f y dr r t 
tary but d t ( lotal prevent r : 
! ttend ( ( 
I r r be 1 stat 1m H 
r An rly ¢ t ide to deter — e os on 
the physical fit f prospective — tion, Indianap Ind. First and for 
te indert sie Such a ¢ iny rat il program of reformat 
re parent t , helptu he campaig © eden r} i] 
nd the r¢ tis Detter pre] mind must be urged to tivit r 
rat d f ( r lure, po _— , » Per ahi, ee 
:' better adaptat WOER, GRUst rram for school health, this ed 
telligent er r Une ld’s health t must he sistent, scientit er-end 
et Hel suunen t ed at aaa inate r; for righteous movement rid 
ters, with particular attent to the mal t large have their periods of dark 
nourished, are special features. A hungry aj] that is known and all that is felt tends 
le n study, but n lack of proper food, the upward impulse, slumbers The fire 
fresh air, and other causes produce malnutr telligence can only be kept = 
P y n not be good scholar. Ther 
é :, tant exhortation to alertness on the part of 
A close relatiol tween healt d scholar the fire keepers. Then follows the campaigi 
op of action when all the forces of good must 
HT to prevent s] l fsaint pul rally for concerted action. The s s, the 
s—Watter B. Swirt, Harvard Gradu civie clubs, the municipal officiary, the stat 
te Sehool of Medicin Prevention is the 1uthorities must do team-work. A_ littl 
proper procedure in every medical field to spasm here of voluntary effort, and a little one 
day New medical fields are entered with no there, naturally vik lds small results [he 
prevention at first; afterwards, when causes movement must be general. The third can 
and origins are found, then the program of paign is a campaign of appreciation. This 
prevention begins. This is the condition in naturally will supplement the effort of thos 
which speech disorders are found at the present making the campaign of education. By con 
time. We have already done ambulance work parison and by experience, those who haves 
and now 1t 18 time for us to turn to the sources achieved are encouraged by the well don ” 
ind prevent. This leads us to ask how, when’ of those who have wrought. Longevity, effi 
and where all our speech disorders come. The ciency, happiness, inevitably follow in the 
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questions is found to be that wake of such a 


program. 





